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from both the older and the newer schools of workman- 
ship; the younger men being, perhaps, a little less auda- 
cious than usual. Our individual preference for one school 
over the other will always depend upon our relative love 
for the wood-cut as such, and for the picture which it re- 
produces. Mr. Linton, on the one hand, here gives us 
cuts that in and for themselves are admirable, and that well 
portray the artist's theme. Mr. Juengling and his fellows, 
on the other hand, show methods which may not be so 
pleasing to an eye that cares for the technique^ of the en- 
graver, but which certainly result in a more perfect sug- 
gestion of the creative artist, — of the personal element in 
his work, of its sentiment as well as of its theme. Mr. 
Linton's Romany Girl^ for example, does not suggest Mr. 
Fuller, although he is one of the most individual and 
strongly marked of painters. Mr. Juengling's cuts do 
suggest the artist, if he has any individuality at all. Notice 
here the rendering of the Messrs. Smillie's landscapes, 
and especially that of Mr. Weir's Good Safnaritan. What- 
ever we may think of this wood-cut in itself, it certainly 
gives the sentiment, the feeling, and the quality of the 
original canvas in a marvellous way. There is a great 
deal, of course, that clamors to be said about many of the 
wood-cuts, and it would nearly always take the form of 
praise. But I have only space for a few words with regard 
to the text of the volume. 

It is not, as we so often find it in books of this class, 
mere padding between the plates. We may safely predict 
that Mr. Sheldon's book will be read as well as looked 
into, and read with much pleasure. His judgments are 
very decided, and bear the stamp of individuality. This is 
a refreshing fact, even though we may not always think 
them very wise or quite consistent. The axioms he lays 
down and the conclusions he draws in one notice may be 
contradicted in the next, but this does not prevent us from 
enjoying an admirable sentiment or profiting by a clever 
bit of characterization when we find it. In general the 
tone is laudatory, as it should be : else why should the 
artists in question have been selected for comment? Yet 
one wonders at times whether a critic who often shows an 
appreciation of excellent art does not suspect that some of 
his compliments rather strain the widest charity of criti- 
cism. What severity he shows is usually kept for the 
younger men, who,' perhaps, deserve it least. Doubtless 
the public will be better pleased, however, than if their 
time-honored favorites had been among the criticised. 
The most serious defect of the book is the want of a 
thread of unity between the notices. There is not even 
any system in their sequence. Each man is treated by 
himself, with small indication of the tendencies which 
place him in one or another of two well-marked groups. 
As this fact of division and new departure, however, is 
the most interesting and vital fact in our art to-day, our 
author's failure to mark it more distinctly must lessen the 
value of a book that has been prepared especially for those 
who are not very familiar with the subject. And Mr. 
Sheldon would h'ave been more satisfactory sometimes had 
he adhered more closely to his theme. In the notice of 
Mr. Chase, for instance, there is no criticism or descrip- 
tion of his work, but the pages are devoted instead to the 
work of Mr. Alden Weir, though this artist elsewhere has 
a place of his own. 

I have mentioned some of the weak points of Mr. Shel- 
don's book, rather than the strong ones that will be patent 



to every reader ; for only thus could I prove that, although 
it is very interesting to those who know our artists and 
their work, others may be puzzled by a lack of agreement 
between the author's various conclusions, and of consist- 
ency in the judgments he pronounces. Every artist will 
subscribe to some of his opinions, and every Philistine will 
delight in others. The reader's perplexity may be in- 
creased, moreover, by the autobiographical element which 
has been introduced, although it forms the most valuable 
portion of the text. The many men whose words are 
quoted, often at some length, show more minds than might 
have been expected even. Of Millet, for example, there 
are very varying judgments cited, from that of Mr. Thomas 
Moran, — who says he is "repulsive" and "coarse and 
vulgar," and suggests nothing that is not "degraded," his 
peasants being " very little above animals," — to that of Mr. 
Inness, who calls him "one of those artistic angels whose 
aim is to represent pure and holy human sentiments." 
With Corot the case is about the same, and the late Cottier 
collection comes in for an amusing variety of comment. 
It is still more interesting when well-known artists .speak 
of themselves and their work. They often seem to be 
more keen-sighted than we should have thought. When 
one of them, for instance, compares his art to that of a 
newspaper reporter, he characterizes it more cleverly and 
more severely than a critic would have cared to do. Among 
some really valuable fragments of conversation, I may men- 
tion those which have fallen from the lips of Hunt, and 
Inness, and De Haas. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Stammbuch der National-Galerie. Radirungen von 
Ernst Forberg, Hans Meyer und Anderen. He- 
rausgegeben von Dr. M. Jordan. Berlin : Rud. Schu- 
ster (C. G. Liideritz Kunst-Verlag). 1880. 

ORKS like the one under notice used to be called 
"albums," in Germany as elsewhere, but prob- 
ably the somewhat nativistic feeling which has 
developed in the fatherland since its political 
unification rebelled against the foreign word, and hence 
this collection of portraits of, and works by, German artists, 
accompanied by short biographical and laudatory notices 
written by Dr. Max Jordan, is called a " Stammbuch." 
The word, which literally means " book of genealogy," has 
no true equivalent in English, but in its more common ac- 
ceptation finds its counterpart in the " Autograph Album," 
a book in which supposed dear friends are requested to 
leave a written memento, with a slight hint dropped by the 
(generally young lady) possessor that, if the friend is an 
artist, a little sketch would be quite as acceptable. This 
book, therefore, in which only those modern German artists 
are represented whose works have found a place in the 
Prussian National Gallery, is to be looked upon as a 
souvenir of the men who are, or ought to be, dear to every 
German heart, — a pretty, idea, certainly, even if it be 
somewhat sentimental. 

Ten painters — Knaus, Preller, Menzel, Kroner, Ed. 
Meyerheim, Diicker, Steffeck, Harrer, Bleibtreu, and A. 
von Heyden — and two sculptors — Wittig, and R. Begas 
— have been selected for this first volume, which, as the 
preface informs us, is to be followed by others from year 
to year. The portraits of these artists have been delicately 
etched by E. Forberg and Hans Meyer, and a specimen of 
the work of each is given in small etchings, mostly by the 
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same skilful hands. Three of the painters, A. von Hey- 
den, Ducker, and Kroner, have been their own interpreters, 
while The Theatre of Marcellus in Rome, by Hugo Harrer, 
a most promising artist who died young some years ago, 
has been reproduced by Mrs. Begas-Parmentier. It is evi- 
dent that the Stammbiich, if continued as proposed, will fur- 
nish a very interesting record of contemporaneous German 
art. By arrangement with the publisher, one of the plates, 
Leukothea appears to Odysseus, etched by Hans Meyer after 
Friedrich Preller, is here presented to the readers of the 
Review, who will thus be enabled to judge of the quality 
of the work much better than by any verbal description. 

Friedrich Preller (born at Eisenach in 1804, died at 
Weimar in 1878) was one of the old school of idealists, a 
race which has wellnigh disappeared before the onslaught 
of modern realism. His special field was land.scape, in 
combination with the figure, transformed according to the 
dictates of classical composition into what is supposed to 
be a higher expression of its essence than Nature herself 
can find. The great effort of Preller's life centred in sev- 
eral series of illustrations of the Odyssey, which he exe- 
cuted as cartoons and as mural paintings. Our etching 
belongs to one of these series. It represents Odysseus in 
the vessel which he has built for himself on the island of 
Kalypso, and which was to carry him to Scheria, the island 
of the Phaiakians. But Poseidon, in his enmity, has let 
loose all the winds of heaven, the vessel is wrecked, and 
Odysseus seems doomed, when Leukothea appears and 
gives him her veil, which is to charm him against sinking. 
The most inveterate naturalist will find it impossible to 
deny that we have here a noble and yet charming composi- 
tion, which may, perchance, be quite as worthy of art as an 
impressionistic study of a dirty bootmaker's apprentice. 

The etchings are examples of painstaking delicacy, 
rather than of the boldness and suggestiveness which we 
are accustomed to associate with the works of the needle. 
But this is a characteristic of most German art. Even the 
painter etchers of Germany, as witness the three specimens 
iti this book, strive to emulate the engraver rather than to 
give the impression of an original sketch. The only ex- 
ception in the Stammbuch is the etching by Mrs. Begas- 
Parmentier, which, although the work of a woman, is by far 
the simplest, and yet strongest and most masculine, bit of 
etching in it. 

The text suffers somewhat from grandiloquence and 
mixed metaphor, as when it is said of A. von Heyden that 
"he cannot entertain all at the richly served table of oil- 
painting," and has therefore been compelled to make use 
also of pen and pencil in the delineation of his ideas. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 



AMERICAN POTTERY. 

Contributions to the Archaeology of Missouri, by 
the ArchcBological Section of the St. Louis Academy 
of Science. Part I. Pottery. George A. Bates, Natu- 
ralists' Bureau, Salem, Mass. 1880. 30 pp., 5 maps, 
24 plates. ^ 4to. 

|lWENTY-FOUR years ago Professor Swallow, 
of Missouri, explored two mounds near New 
Madrid, in the southeastern part of that State, 
from which he obtained about a hundred speci- 
mens of pottery and numerous other objects'. This collec- 




tion was secured by the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
at Cambridge in 1874, and was briefly noticed in the Eighth 
Report of the Museum. At the time of its purchase the 
" Swallow Collection " was considered of great value and 
importance, as comparatively few objects of pottery were 
.then known from the mounds and ancient burial-places of 
the Southwestern States. Since then many of the mounds 
of Southeastern Missouri and of the adjoining portions of 
Arkansas have been more or less thoroughly explored, and 
there are now probably from fifteen to twenty thousand 
objects of pottery in public and private collections which 
were obtained from that region, and are known to archaeolo- 
gists under the general term of " Missouri Pottery." Al- 
though this peculiar type of pottery has received its name 
from first having been found in abundance in the New 
Madrid region, it would be incorrect to imply that pottery 
of the same general character is limited to that locality ; for 
it is also known to be more or less abundant, here and 
there, throughout a large portion of the country drained 
by the central and lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Each little centre in this designated territory, however, has 
its local peculiarities, just as we should expect would be 
the case in the work of a widely spread people subdivided 
into tribes and villages, but deriving the knowledge of the 
art from a common source. 

A thorough acquaintance with this type of pottery, from 
its comparative abundance, wide distribution, and peculiar 
forms, is of great importance in American archaeology; 
and the Archaeological Section of the St. Louis Academy 
has done a good work in placing within reach of all stu- 
dents the present elaborately illustrated memoir, which 
is the first of a series on the archaeology of a region 
that is exceedingly rich in prehistoric and early Indian 
remains. 

The memoir is divided into two sections. In the first 
part Prof. W. B. Potter gives an interesting account of 
the position and character of the earth-works and mounds 
in the southea.stern portion of the State of Missouri, in- 
cluding an important geological account of the great 
" Swamp. Region " in which they are found. Accompany- 
ing this part of the memoir are five maps, showing the 
location of the old settlements on the "ridges." These 
settlements are surrounded by embankments and ditches, 
and inqipde most of the mounds which were explored by 
members of the Academy. 

The pottery obtained from them is described by'Dr. 
Edward Evers in the second part of the memoir, ac- 
companied with twenty-four lithographic plates, upon 
which are represented over one hundred and forty ves- 
sels of various shapes and different styles of ornamenta- 
tion, which were selected for illustration from over four 
thousand specimens, belonging principally to the col- 
lections of the Academy, Dr. Engelmann, and Prof. 
Potter. 

In common with the pottery from many other and widely 
distant nations and countries, many of the vessels from 
the Missouri mounds can be classed as water-bottles, 
bowls, dishes, and jars, and pots with or without handles. 
Occasionally a vessel is found which has a general resem- 
blance to a form that is common to some other locality, 
and leads one to speculate on the possibility of a transmis- 
sion of the form from a widely separated people, or on the 
possibility of the individual occurrence of the same ideas, 
expressed by the peculiar design, among people who were 



